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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

The Greek Legation has made public an unusual 
and stirring appeal by a little group of educators in a 
distressed country to a more numerous group in a pow- 
erful country. The appeal is from the ancient Univer- 
sity of Athens to the universities of America. It is that 
the men who make the universities of this country come 
to the aid of Greece against the decisions reached in the 
late Paris Conference on the Near East, in which Great 
Britain, Prance, and Italy participated and agreed to 
allow the Turk room in Europe again. 

The men of the University of Athens wrote their fel- 
lows of the American universities that they had read 
"with profound amazement the note from Prance, Great 
Britain, and Italy, in which it is proposed to replace 
under Turkish sovereignty territory extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Straits, with its center 'the illus- 
trious and historic capital of the Turk.' " They con- 
tinued : 

This solution would surrender to tyranny and massacre 
those identical Christian populations which took arms on 
the side of the Allies and fought against Turkey, this latter 
country having declared war on them. Thanks to the efforts 
and sacrifices of the Hellenic arms, those populations for the 
past three years have enjoyed full liberty. 

The University of Athens strongly protests against such a 
decision, which violates all recent treaties, threatens civil- 
ization, and is in contradistinction to the principles for 
which the World War was fought and which provided for 
the liberty of enslaved peoples. Moreover, such a decision 
disregards the solemnly admitted doctrine, according to 
which populations once liberated are never to be resubjected 
to the tyranny of Turkey. 

The University of Athens appeals to the universities of 
America and prays them to raise their voices in defense of 
justice, and. to exert their influence on diplomacy anew, so 
as to prevent the perpetration of such an outrage against 
civilization and humanity. 

The first case, which is really not a case, to come 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice 
will be presented shortly. The American correspondent 
of the International Labor Office at Geneva (which also 
is a creature of the Treaty of Versailles) has been ad- 
vised that the Permanent Court will be called upon to 
determine the competence of the Labor Office to exercise 
certain functions. The issue is whether the Labor Office 
is competent to deal with questions relating to agricul- 
tural labor, and, if so, what is the extent of its compe- 
tence in such matters ? The French Government has 
raised the point. The Labor Office has been proceeding 
upon the theory that it was competent in this respect and 
has been making agricultural studies. It has relied on 
the authorization in the treaty to study "industrial life 
and labor." The French Government is in doubt and 
has called upon the court to decide. 

On May 6 a memorial was presented to Secretary 
Hughes, on behalf of the Federal Council of Churches, 
asking that the United States become a member of the 
Permanent Court * of International Justice. It was 



stated that the memorial will be sent to President Hard- 
ing and the Senate later. The memorial was presented 
by Dr. John H. Finley, Bishop William F. McDowell, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; Bishop Alfred Hard- 
ing, of the Protestant Episcopal Church; the Rev. Dr. 
James E. Freeman, of Washington; James G. McDon- 
ald, of New York; Dr. William Adams Brown, of New 
York, and William Knowles Cooper, of Washington. 
The following sent regrets that they could not be present 
on the occasion of the presentation of the memorial: 
President W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University; Presi- 
dent John Grier Hibben, of Princeton University; Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, Henry W. Taft, Kermit Roosevelt, 
and Samuel Gompers. 

The statement accompanying the memorial, which al- 
luded to the work of Elihu Root in organizing the court 
and the membership of Dr. John Bassett Moore, said : 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
sees in the Permanent Court of International Justice, not 
only the fruition and consummation of many decades of 
American discussions, plans, and desires for international 
peace through justice based on law, but also the promise of 
a larger and truer righteousness and justice among the na- 
tions, a step forward in the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God among men. It believes this court will promote the 
development of a well-considered body of international law 
and the substitution of reason, justice, mutual good-will and 
universal lay in place of the crude and savage methods of 
war or threats of war in maintaining even legitimate and 
vital national interests. 

It understands, through the careful inquiry of its Com- 
mission on International Justice and Good-will, that par- 
ticipation in the court is open to any nation mentioned in 
the Annex to the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is 
informed that 45 States have already become members and 
supporters of the court, of which 18 nations have indicated 
their acceptance of the jurisdiction of the court as 'obliga- 
tory in any or all of the four legal categories enumerated.' 

Little is known on this side of the water of the new 
State of Jugoslovakia, except that it is one of the prod- 
ucts of the Paris Peace Conference that remains on the 
lap of the gods. But the London Morning Post paints 
a pretty picture of a land that occupies a large portion 
of the map of modern Europe ; that thrills the traveler 
with the beauty of its hills and the fertility of its val- 
leys ; that raises crops so thick that they seem to make 
music in their happy growth; and that has a fine, up- 
standing peasantry — hardy mountaineers and sturdy 
men of the farming valleys. And the traveler who made 
the word picture added, for good measure, it produces 
two things in perfection, soldiers and pigs, than which 
he argues there are worse foundations on which to build 
a new State. 

The New Student has reached the table, organ of 
the National Student Forum. Number 1, volume 1, is 
a distinctly readable issue. There are discussions, very 
well done, of such topics as academic freedom and the 
work of the Intercollegiate Liberal League, and there is 
a lively editorial, in which Mr. Edison and his ways with 
college men and women are handled deftly and pleasur- 
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ably. There is more than a suggestion of active intelli- 
gence in the first issue, and, what is not always found 
in similar papers, there is evidence of knowledge of how 
to handle the mechanics of publishing, for The New 
Student is as easy to look at as to read. The editor is 
Amy S. Jennings and the associate editors are John 
Rothschild and Evelyn Orne. There is a board of edi- 
torial advisers, composed of some of the abler editors of 
the country. The price for those not members of the 
National Student Forum is $1 per year. 

Secretary Hoover's statement to President Hard- 
ing, announced at the White House some weeks ago, that 
the work of feeding the famine-stricken in Russia was 
well in hand, and that additional funds are not neces- 
sary, is vigorously challenged by the friends of Soviet 
Russia, which describes itself as a working-class relief 
organization. Under date of April 24 this organization 
issued a statement of which the following is a salient 
part : 

On April 17th Secretary Hoover is understood to have ad- 
vised President Harding and his Cabinet today that it was 
probable that not all of the $20,000,000 appropriation pro- 
vided by Congress for Russian relief would be needed. 

Mr. Hoover is reported later to have stated to the Presi- 
dent that he considered that the "famine in the Volga Valley 
was now under control." 

Mr. Hoover may have his own sources of information. 
However, there are other more authentic sources from most 
reliable authorities which contradict the statement of Mr. 
Hoover. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen on April 9th stated in the 
New York World that "it is inevitable that 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 people must starve to death. The famine has de- 
veloped into dimensions which surpass anything the Soviet 
Government and others had thought possible." 

The area stricken by the famine contains 33,000,000 peo- 
ple. Of this number, according to Mr. Hoover, 3,000,000 
children and several millions of adults are being fed. Dr. 
Nansen gives the American Relief Administration credit for 
feeding 1,000,000 children, which number will probably be 
increased to 2,000,000, and two to three million adults. It 
is apparent, therefore, that 28,000,000 people still face 
starvation. 

The general assumption that the banking interests 
sympathize with Great Britain in her differences with 
Prance over reparations and reduction of land arma- 
ments is somewhat upset by a recent issue of the Bache 
Review, published by J. S. Bache & Co. weekly. An 
article in this publication supports Premier Poincare in 
his statement as to France's position with respect to the 
Genoa Conference. It holds that, France having de- 
clared in the preliminaries of the conference that neither 
reparations nor disarmament should be discussed, "it is 
perfectly proper for France to insist that this original 
program be carried out." 

Adding that M. Poincare is equally logical in his basic 
stand upon the reparation terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
and that an effort is being made in this country to make 
the demands of France appear militaristic, the Bache 
Weekly approvingly quotes the following from a recent 
number of the review put out by Samuel Montagu & Co., 
of London : 



Dr. Wirth's speech on the recent proposal of the Repara- 
tions Commission and its reception in the Reichstag leave 
much to be desired. Dr. Wirth appears to be so obsessed 
with the "burdens" of his own people, whose houses have not 
been demolished, whose mines have not been systematically 
flooded, whose factories are intact, whose machinery has not 
been smashed, and whose lands have not been poisoned, to 
give much consideration to the plight of France and Bel- 
gium, who are bowed by the burden of providing homes for 
their people and rehabilitating their territories, devastated 
by war and wanton destruction. 

France has already disbursed some ninety milliards of 
francs, and she has prospective commitments of a further 
100 milliards during the next eight years. In addition to 
providing interest on these enormous amounts, to say noth- 
ing of their eventual reimbursement, she owes America with 
accumulated interest a sum estimated at $3,634,700,000, be- 
sides her sterling debt to Great Britain, some £600,000,000. 
What a striking contrast to Germany, who has practically 
no foreign debt. 

The opium poppy, according to our United States 
consul at Alexandria, has been cultivated in Egypt from 
a very early date, especially in the Kena Province, 75 
per cent of which is under opium-poppy cultivation. In 
1918 the Egyptian Government issued a decree prohibit- 
ing the cultivation of the opium poppy in order to in- 
crease the production of cereals. The result was a 
marked increase in the price of opium, reaching $90 a 
pound in the Province of Kena during the summer of 
1920. The Egyptian Government controls the cultiva- 
tion of opium because formerly it was being sold for 
native consumption with bad effect. The prospects for 
a large crop during the present year are not bright. 

The Soviet Government has requisitioned church 
treasuries, for the relief of the famine-stricken. The 
requisitions have been opposed by the Most Reverend 
Dr. Tikhom, Patriarch of all Russia, and by Archbishop 
Nikandei, in consequence of which these reverend gen- 
tlemen are now on trial before the Supreme Revolution- 
ary Tribunal. As pointed out by an Associated Press 
dispatch, this trial constitutes a picture of the clash of 
ages-old tradition with the revolutionary spirit of today. 
During the trial the State prosecutor addressed the 
Patriarch, to whom millions bend the knee, as "Citizen 
Balaivin," asking him his business and whom he ruled. 
Dr. Tikhom calmly replied, "I rule the faithful of Rus- 
sia, and also the church, and therefore church property, 
which cannot be taken by any one but God." Asked 
whether he was aware that by appealing to the faithful 
to sacrifice only certain property he was exciting the 
masses against the government, and therefore making 
himself responsible for possible bloodshed, the Patriarch 
answered, "This is not my business. I am only follow- 
ing the canonical laws and protecting the rights God 
gave me to protect." Reminded that millions of famine- 
stricken were dependent on the issue, Dr. Tikhom re- 
plied that this was not his business, but the business of 
the government. 

The Tacna-Arica controversy, hanging over from 
the war of 1878-83 between Peru and Bolivia on the one 
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side and Chile on the other, is now before the conference 
being held in Washington upon the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Harding. The war ended with the Treaty of An- 
con, in 1883, by the provisions of which a plebiscite was 
to have been held within ten years to determine the 
status of the Province of Tacna-Arica. The countries 
not being able to agree upon the method of holding the 
plebiscite, Chile has remained in actual possession of 
the territory. The conference being held in the Pan 
American Union Building at Washington, D. C, opened 
Monday, May 15, Secretary of State Hughes presiding. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
plans to rebuild the devastated town of Fargniers, in 
the Department of the Aisne, France. Commenting 
upon this decision of the Endowment, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University and Director 
of the Division of Intercourse and Education of the 
Endowment, says: 

After consultation with the officials of the French Govern- 
ment and with the European Bureau of the Carnegie En- 
dowment, a definite and detailed plan has been accepted to 
provide for the reconstruction of a typical French commune 
destroyed by the war. On the recommendation of M. Lon- 
cheur, minister for the devastated regions in the ministry 
of M. Briand, the town of Fargniers, in the Department of 
the Aisne, has been chosen for the purpose. 

The Aisne is the most completely devastated of all the 
departments of France, and Fargniers is an excellent ex- 
ample of a ruined town. Nothing of it remains except the 
ground on which it was built. Before the war it had 3,000 
inhabitants. It now has fewer than 1,000, living in holes in 
the ground and temporary sheds. The conduct of its people 
during the war was heroic in the extreme. The town was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre. 

It is situated a few hundred meters from the main line of 
the Nord Railway, running from Paris to Brussels and Liege, 
and is about eighty miles from Paris. It is not far from the 
important stations of Tergnier and St. Quentin, which are 
express stops, and therefore is readily accessible for those 
who may wish to visit it. 

The center of the proposed reconstruction, to be called 
Place Carnegie, is about one kilometer from the railway sta- 
tion. The mayor of Fargniers, M. L'Herondelle, who is 
deeply interested in the plan, has arranged for the transfer 
of title to the land needed for the purpose. This land is to 
be provided by French authorities. 

All the chief roads of the district, including the Route Na- 
tionale, will meet at the Place Carnegie. This- will be laid 
out as a small open park. Surrounding this park, four pub- 
lic buildings suitable to the needs of a small community will 
be erected by the Carnegie Endowment. These buildings 
will be the Mairie, or town hall ; the Postes et T&egraphes, 
or post-office; the BibUothSque de la Ville, or town library, 
and the Lavoir et Bains, or public laundry and baths. 

These are the four buildings most needed for the upbuild- 
ing, health, and satisfaction of the population of a small 
French commune. It is also hoped to construct two or more 
well-planned and practical, model dwellings for small fam- 
ilies. These buildings will be erected under the supervision 
of government architects and engineers. It is intended that 
they shall serve not only the Commune of Fargniers, but 
also as examples to be followed in the reconstruction of 



other communes and villages throughout France. According 
to the official estimates, the cost of this reconstruction will 
be about 1,600,000 francs, or $150,000. 

Dr. Joannes Gennadius, familiar to readers of the 
Advocate of Peace for his illuminating articles on the 
Near East, has presented to the American School of 
Classical Studies, at Athens, his famous private library, 
consisting of some thirty thousand volumes, which 
library is now at the home of Dr. Gennadius, in London. 
The value of this collection is estimated to be $250,000. 
It represents fifty years of discriminating and scholarly 
collecting. By the terms of the gift, the treasures will 
be accessible for the free use of the learned men of all 
nations. This library, added to the collections already 
acquired by the American School at Athens since its 
foundation, in 1881, will make Athens more than ever 
the mecca for all interested in rare editions of the Greek 
classics, for Dr. Gennadius' library is said to be the 
completest collection of works pertaining to Greece in 
all the periods of its history. We are informed that 
there is a collection of some forty thousand engravings 
and photographs in this invaluable gift relating to 
Greek history, archaeology, customs, and the fine arts, 
and an unusual collection of materials relating to the 
Greek war of independence and to the diplomatic history 
of Greece. 

Dr. Gennadius was born in Athens in 1844. He en- 
tered the Greek diplomatic service in 1871, became 
Minister to Great Britain in 1885, and after an interval 
was reappointed to that post in 1910. He has received 
many decorations and degrees, and has written exten- 
sively on subjects pertaining to Greece. He was retired 
from the Greek diplomatic service after the armistice of 
1918 with the title of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary of the first class. 

The Interparliamentary Union will hold its twen- 
tieth conference in Vienna, beginning August 28, 1922. 

The Peace Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends has just issued its annual report and, 
as usual, it is an encouragement to the peace workers. 
The committee has been at work throughout the year 
pamphleteering, sending their messages not only to other 
members of their faith, but to religious newspapers, 
chambers of commerce, and labor unions. By speakers 
and by literature they have endeavored to present the 
bases of their religious objections to war. Some 10,000 
copies of Albert Eussell's "Quaker Challenge to a World 
of Force" have been circulated. Speakers have ad- 
dressed numerous meetings and literature has been 
widely circulated, more than 100,000 leaflets, flyers, and 
pamphlets altogether. For several months leaflets were 
distributed through more than thirty of the State 
branches of the W. C. T. U., and requests for peace and 
disarmament matter were filled from many parts of the 
country. Peace-essay contests have been held, with the 
result that more than one hundred boys and girls have 
taken part in them. The committee has contributed 
funds to the support of the Friends' Disarmament Coun- 
cil, the American Union against Militarism, the New 
York Clearing House for the Limitation of Armament, 
and to Gilbert Bowles' peace activities in Japan. The 
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Yearly Meeting has contributed about $81,500 to the 
American Friends' Service Committee for the relief of 
persons suffering from the effects of war. Many gar- 
ments have been made and forwarded to the needy in 
Europe. A Friends' Disarmament Council has been or- 
ganized, representing the peace committees of the Five 
Years' Meeting, of the General Conference Friends, and 
of the Yearly Meeting, the object being to unify and 
make more effective the work of American Friends for 
peace and disarmament. This report, signed by M. Al- 
bert Linton, chairman, and William F. Wickersham, 
secretary, closes with these words : 

The work that faces us in the immediate future seems to 
be to join whole-heartedly with people who are striving for 
world peace from economic, political, humanitarian, or re- 
ligious motives, and to urge in all promising fields our 
Quaker conviction that war is morally wrong, that it con- 
tradicts the whole spirit of Christ's example and teaching, 
and that Christ's way of justice and good-will is practicable 
and makes for true progress as no other way can. 

More specifically, let us present our conviction to our 
fellow-Christians as effectually as we can; let us also work 
for the ratification of the Washington Conference treaties 
by the Senate, and let us particularly emphasize the fact 
that, when the agreements of the Washington Conference 
are accepted by the nations involved, the security of our 
country will not depend upon its army and navy, but upon 
international agreements and the international court, and 
still more upon dealing so justly and generously with other 
nations that the conscience of the world will support its 
actions. 

The Washington Conference has practically guaranteed 
us ten years of peace. Ours is the problem of extending this 
term indefinitely, of abolishing war; ours the opportunity 
that has come to no former generation. 

The Interparliamentary Union has invited the 
twenty Latin American republics to form group mem- 
berships in the Union. The American Group of the In- 
terparliamentary Union — Senator William B. McKin- 
ley, President — is urging the importance of accepting 
this invitation. At a recent gathering in Washington, 
attended by practically all of the ministers and ambas- 
sadors of the Latin American States, President McKin- 
ley pointed out that the Interparliamentary Union is 
entering upon the thirty-third year of its existence. He 
showed that the purpose of the Union is to develop the 
practice of arbitration in general and of peaceful rela- 
tions between nations. He went on to show that groups 
of legislators from the various parliaments can render 
genuine help to international right-mindedness by means 
of mutual acquaintance and conference, which the Inter- 
parliamentary Union aims to make possible. It is un- 
necessary that these representative groups should meet 
in an official capacity; it would probably be better for 
them to meet unofficially. The diplomats present showed 
no little interest in Senator McKinley's remarks. They 
are now taking up the matter with their respective gov- 
ernments. The Interparliamentary Union will hold its 
twentieth conference in Vienna, beginning August 28, 
1922. 



The Senate Foreign Eelations Committee has reported 
favorably a resolution submitted by Henry Cabot Lodge, 
providing for a. revival between the United States and 
Austria and Hungary of the former extradition treaty 
with the Austro-Hungarian monarchy and for the re- 
vival with Hungary of the ancient copyright protective 
treaty. Advice and consent of the Senate to the revival 
of the treaties would be given by the resolution, which 
was asked for in a confidential message from President 
Harding. The committee took no action on the plan for 
negotiation of a new extradition treaty with Germany. 
This, it is explained, is in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment, the resolution affecting the treaties with Austria 
and Hungary being provided for in the peace treaties. 

John Bassett Moore, member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The Hague, has been 
named by our government as American representative 
on the international commission of jurists to amend the 
laws of war. This is the commission which was created 
by the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. The place and the time for the meeting of 
the commission, to be determined by the United States, 
have not yet been fixed. The commission is charged 
with the duty of considering the following questions : 

"A. Do existing rules of international law adequately 
cover new methods of attack or defense resulting from the 
introduction or development, since The Hague Conference 
of 1907, of new agencies of warfare? 

"B. If not so, what changes in the existing rules ought to 
be adopted in consequence thereof as a part of the law of 
nations?" 

The commission is authorized under the resolution "to re- 
quest assistance and advice from experts in international 
law and in land, naval, and aerial warfare," and is to report 
its conclusions to each of the powers represented in its mem- 
bership. Those powers thereupon shall confer as to the ac- 
ceptance of the report and the course to be followed to secure 
the consideration of its recommendations by other civilized 
powers. 

Another resolution provides that the commission shall not 
review or report upon the rules or declarations relating to 
submarines or the use of noxious gases and chemicals al- 
ready adopted by the powers in the Armament Conference. 

If the Allies compel the Greek army to evacuate 
Asia Minor, it is reported that plans are now on the way 
for the organization of the Micrasiatic Army — an or- 
ganization by means of which it is proposed to carry on 
the work of the Greek army and to maintain for the 
Christian population of Asia Minor the hard-earned lib- 
erties which they thought they were about to enjoy. The 
people of this Asiatic littoral do not propose to "submit 
to Mustapha Kemal Pasha, "the greatest despot of mod- 
ern times." It may result in the formation of an Ionian 
Eepublic without official relations with Athens, but 
backed by the approval of the Greek people. The Micra- 
siates have addressed an appeal to the government at 
Athens and to the several political parties, in which they 
say: 
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Micrasintic Hellenism, after long and cruel slavery, has 
at last seen the aurora of its liberty, thanks to the heroism 
and sacrifice of the Hellenic army. It was with a grievous 
heart that it followed the discussions of the great powers, 
who contested the sacred rights of its liberty and life. 

The National Micrasiatie Defense, in behalf of the nation, 
makes appeal to the patriotism of the National Assembly not 
to abandon the Greeks of Asia Minor, who for 3,000 years 
have constituted part of the Hellenic family. 

The Hellenism of Asia Minor proclaims, in this sacred and 
critical hour, that it is firmly determined to defend its hearth 
and religion and will readily sustain any sacrifice necessi- 
tated for strengthening the national army. 

The special correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor says of the situation : 

The whole Greek and Armenian press unanimously backs 
up the new patriotic organization and declares that any at- 
tempt to evacuate Smyrna will be confronted by the obsti- 
nate armed resistance of 1,000,000 Christians. 

The Greek paper Etperini said: 

Greece is ready to put into action any decision of the Al- 
lies, save that of the evacuation of Smyrna. It was not for 
the sake of conquest that we occupied Asia Minor ; we came 
here for the purpose of delivering the oppressed Christians 
from Turkish despotism. 

Greece accepts the proposition of armistice; but the enemy 
does not show any tendency to do the same. They want 
Thrace and Smyrna back unconditionally. But we want to 
declare to the Turks that their wish will never be fulfilled ; 
this is our national pact. In addition, we want to tell them 
that we will not be contented with that. In the near future 
we will proceed to declare the union of the occupied terri- 
tories to the mother country and enlarge our dominion. The 
Greek sword and cannon will stay firmly in the places where 
they are, and, if it be necessary, they will proceed to chas- 
tise the enemy. 

Ye Greek people, be reminded that Asia Minor will never 
be evacuated. Such a measure would be a blow to our na- 
tional existence and magnanimity. Let us today be more 
optimistic than we were yesterday. Let us have unshakable 
confidence in our king and government. This is and will be 
our last word. 

Residents are anxiously awaiting the return here of Gen- 
eral Papoulas, who is looked for daily, from a visit to Athens 
to hold a conference with government officials relative to the 
entire situation in Asia Minor. At the time of the departure 
of General Papoulas the situation was not considered any 
too satisfactory, but recent developments have made almost 
chaotic a situation that was only troubled. 



LETTER BOX 

EniTOB of Advocate of Peace : 

In your letter to Mrs. Mead and Mr. Dole you express the 
opinion that the position of the American Peace Society in 
our late war, namely, that "the clarion, unmistakable call 
to every one of us in America was to end the war by win- 
ning it," was the position of "sanity." It was the same 
position as that of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, which 
took for its motto- "Peace through victory." You state that 
position in other words thus : "There comes a time when 
war, beating at the doors of a nation, can be overcome in 
but one of two ways — by succumbing to the enemy or by 
defeating the enemy." 

Will you allow me to question the "sanity" thereof, in the 
hope that you will defend it or — far better — recant? 



Another view of the matter is that of Dean Inge of St. 
Paul's, London, who said recently: "We used to think that 
the war was caused by an abstract demon we called Ger- 
many and the Germans called Russia or France. Now we 
are beginning to realize that we were all stark mad to- 
gether." 

Dean Inge's opinion is in harmony with numerous wise 
judgments of war. William James called war "the whole- 
sale organiation of irrationality and crime." John Hay 
called it "the most ferocious and futile of human follies." 
Rousseau, writing of the rulers of his day, whose war- 
making he attributed to stupidity rather than wickedness, 
said : "They do not need to be good, generous, disinterested, 
public-spirited, humane. They may be' unjust, greedy, put- 
ting their own interest above everything else; we only ask 
that they shall not be fools, and to this they will come." 

It is not the horror of war, but the foolishness of it, that 
seals its doom. There is a principle of rationality immanent 
in mankind. Common sense will prevail some time. And 
common sense cannot tolerate collective homicide. Human 
life as the condition for the development of personality is 
the most precious thing in the world. The wholesale 
slaughter of men by fellow-men, the starvation by blockade 
of millions of men, women, and children, the destruction of 
the means of life — in a word, war — seems to be the utmost 
reach of irrationality, the acme of stupidity. 

There is only one conceivable exception to this proposi- 
tion, one conceivable justification of war, and that is that 
a certain amount of war will prevent a greater amount 
which cannot be prevented in any less costly way. While 
war is intrinsically the most injurious procedure men ever 
engage in, of course a short war, restricted in extent, is 
not so bad as a longer and more extensive war. If by one 
war a worse war is averted, the lesser war is justified. I 
can imagine no other rational defense of war. Capital 
punishment is similar. If it saves lives that would other- 
wise be taken, it is justified. 

As to capital punishment, the legal and orderly killing of 
murderers, the evidence appears to be that it proves morally 
degrading to the community that employs it and tends in 
the long run to cheapen human life rather than to protect 
it. What is the verdict of experience as to the effectiveness 
of war in preventing future war? Certainly the method 
has had a fair trial! After ten thousand years of war 
comes the World War, the most extensive and destructive 
of all. War has not brought forth peace, but has repro- 
dedueed itself in forms ever more monstrous. 

Some time war will be interpreted aright, will be seen to 
be futile, and will be abolished. That clear insight will not 
properly be credited to war, but rather to human reason. 
By enduring the bitter consequences of folly, men learn at 
last not to play the fool ; but we credit common sense, not 
folly, for the improvement. War up to the present has 
seemed to obscure the truth about war. Especially is this 
the case when war ends in victory. Victory leads to an 
unjust settlement; it blinds the conquerors with pride; it 
humiliates the defeated. Thus it tends to produce further 
war. 

As a matter of fact, there is, in the long run, but little 
difference between victory and defeat. The military issue 
is of slight importance compared with the inevitable loss 
involved in war itself. This would be more likely to be 
perceived if a war should end in a draw, a "peace without 
victory," upon the exhaustion of both sides. In the height 
of the late war, Bernard Shaw expressed the hope that the 
killing might continue till both sides were satiated. "Our 
duty," said he, "is to keep the Germans from conquering 
us ; their duty is to keep us from conquering them." Presi- 
dent Wilson saw with perfect clearness in January, 1917, 
that only a peace without victory could be a just, and there- 
fore stable, peace. Not three months later he called the 
nation into war and made such a peace impossible. Neither 
he nor any one else ever refuted his argument against the 
desirability of victory, of "winning" the war. Time has 
proved him absolutely correct. "All the victories of his- 
tory," says Norman Angell ("The Fruits of Victory," p. 
xiii), "teach that the one condition of justice in a war 
settlement is that the aggrieved party should not be in the 
position of imposing his unrestrained will." 



